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THE HISTORY 



OF 



WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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N the history of wood-engraving in America we cannot omit to 
notice the influence of illustrated newspapers and magazines. 
The earliest -in the country, according to Lossing {Memorial 
of Anderson), was a weekly illustrated sheet called the Family 
Magazine, of which the first number appeared in April, 1833, 
published in New York by Justus S. Redfield (the same who 
published Chapman's Drawing-Book), a brother of the engraver 
Redfield. It was, says Lossing, " wholly and profusely illus- 
trated by engravings on wood," and " held the field almost 
without a competitor through eight annual volumes, issued in 
monthly parts." Adams's Last Arrow, writes Lossing to me, 
"was published in the Family Magazine, He had just com- 
pleted it for another purpose," [for the New York Mirror,'] " and was printing it with a slightly 
tinted ground, in the autumn of 1837, when I was taking a fortnight's lessons of him, to enable 
me to illustrate a little literary work I was then editing at Poughkeepsie, New York." In 1839, 
Lossing himself edited the Family Magazine. His account should, therefore, be trustworthy, 
yet is not altogether correct. The New York Mirror began in July, 1823, and at the close of 
the fifth volume, July 5, 1828, I find stated, "Engravings shall be continued as heretofore." 
Vol. VIII., 1 830-1, has a list of seven engravings on wood, poor cuts certainly, but engravings 
for all that; Vol. XIV., 1836-7, has five engravings on wood, one by Adams, the Studious Boy, 
after a picture by Mount; Vol. XV. has no fewer than twenty-one, four by Adams, including 
the Last Arrow, his best work. The New York Mirror clearly, therefore, antedates the Family 
Magazine as an illustrated paper; and the "profusely illustrated" may be taken with some salt. 
The Mirror also is a volume " adorned with numerous engravings " ; and the " almost without 
a competitor" from 1833 to 1840 will not stand in competition with the fact that not only the 
New York Mirror, but the Boston American Magazine and two reproductions of the London 
Penny Magazine, had existence within those dates. 

Two years later (1842) the only illustrated newspaper in New York [and I believe there 
was none elsewhere in the country] was the Sunday Atlas, illustrated to the extent of a small 
portrait, four inches square, on the front page of the paper. The Mercury, not to be outdone, 
thereupon embellished its Sunday issue with a series of outlines about twice the size of the 
Atlas cuts, illustrating a sort of travesty of a play, " Beauty and the Beast," then being acted 
at the Bowery Theatre. The character of these cuts may be judged of from their cost, — from 
two to four dollars each. I believe the Herald followed suit, indulging in an occasional embel- 
lishment. Then there was a yearly illustrated broad sheet called Brother "Jonathan. In 1843 a 
certain Chevalier Wykoff started his Picture Gallery, a large open monthly sheet with a few 
coarse and very common cuts. This lasted only some three months; but was the occasion for 
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bringing out an English engraver, George Thomas, so well known afterwards for his designs 
for bank-notes, before he returned to England to make a reputation as draughtsman on the 
wood, and painter. In June, 1850, Harper's New Monthly Magazine made its first appearance, 
soon followed by the International Magazine (surely an unfortunate name in those days), 
published by Stringer and Townsend. Godey's Lady's Book and Graham's Magazine had also 
cuts occasionally. 

The first volume of Harper s New Monthly Magazine bears date " from June to November, 
1850." It was not profusely illustrated at first, and the few cuts in the early numbers, by 
Lossing and Barrett, are very poor in quality. The first cut in the Magazine, a portrait of 
Alison, appears at page 134. Two other portraits, Macaulay and Prescott, follow, at pages 136 
and 138. A few fashion cuts complete the illustration-list of No. 1. No. 2 has five small 
landscapes and three fashion cuts. No. 3 has half a dozen cuts copied from the English Art 
yournal; a fair portrait, after Brady, of Zachary Taylor; and fashion cuts. By the time we reach 
Vol. X., 1854-5, there is a tolerably numerous array of cuts, by the old hands and others: 
some good figure subjects, of his best, by Richardson; and neat landscapes, with and without 
figures, by John Andrew, Richardson & Bobbett, Hooper, and N. Orr & Co.; some good 
animals also, copied I imagine from Harvey. Thence to 1871 the engraving preserves a dead 
level. The Magazine had obtained a sale of fifty thousand in the first six months. I shall have 
to give a special notice of the improvements in later years. 

In 1 85 1, T. W. Strong, engraver and publisher, projected the first American illustrated news- 
paper worthy to be so called. Strong had been a pupil of Elton, but had been taught so little 
during his pupilage, that, when on a visit to Paris he sought employment from Quartley (an 
English engraver in business there), his specimens were only laughed at. With true American 
pluck he asked leave to practise unpaid in the atelier of Andrew, Best, & Co., -and so worked 
till they were glad to pay and desired to keep him. His work, honest and bold, may be seen 
in the frontispiece of the Illustrated American News, drawn by Dallas, the first number of 
which he brought out on the 7th of June, 185 1. The drawings for the paper were principally 
by George Thomas, Wallin, Hoppin, Bellew, and Hitchcock; the engravings by Strong himself, 
Anthony (then his pupil), the Orrs (N. and J. W.), and two newly arrived Englishmen, "Frank 
Leslie " and John Andrew. The engravings cannot be called better, or much worse, than the 
mass of " engraving " done at the present day for cheap newspapers. The attempt continued 
for only a few months, the last number appearing on the 12th of March, 1852. 

In the following year an endeavor to revive it was made by the great show-man, Barnum, 
and Beach of the Sun, This second Illustrated News of New York lasted from the 1st of 
January, 1853, to November 26th of the same year. Failure again. The cuts were much like 
those in the earlier paper. 

Strong's failure with the newspaper had taught him something of popular requirements. 
Diogenes — his Lantern was brought out by him, making a six months' volume, from January to . 
June, 1852, edited by John Brougham, with cuts in imitation of Punch from drawings chiefly by 
Bellew. That not taking, Strong in the same year started his Yankee Notions, which reached a 
sale of forty-seven thousand, and was profitable to the enterprising publisher for fifteen years. 
McLenan (a designer of much originality and spirit and a good draughtsman), Hoppin, and 
Howard drew for it ; Brougham and Artemus Ward wrote in it. It may also be worth telling, in 
connection with the Notions, that Edison, the telephone inventor, began life under its auspices, 
hawking it for sale. The success of the Notions prompted Strong to another imitation of Punch, 
— Yankee Doodle or Young America, — in 1856. This lived but six months. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper came out in December, 1855, and Harper's Weekly 
Journal of Civilization began its career in January, 1857. An unsuccessful rival, under the 
conduct of Anthony, with drawings by Eytinge and Nast, begun in November, 1859, collapsed 
after a few months. Gleasons Pictorial, in Boston, was in competition with these, — followed by 
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Ballou's illustrated publications. Vanity Fair was begun a little while before the late war, but 
did not last, — the times too serious for jesting. 

All these endeavors, successful and unsuccessful, I chronicle on account of their influence on 
engraving. Most certainly, as demand creates supply, (so it is said, though it is the supply 
that creates demand in many cases,) these publications, even the most short-lived, summoned 
forth a numerous array of young or new engravers. The influence upon the art, as distinguished 
from benefit to the professors, is another matter. It ought to have been educative and good. 
It was good to this extent: it took men away from the tendency to mere fineness of work, 
which, following the decadent work of England, seemed threatening destruction to everything 
like artistic excellence. But while doing this, the advantage to be gained from a larger treat- 
ment — testing an engraver's knowledge of drawing and his power of line — was neutralized 
by the necessity of unstudious haste to meet the requirements of rapid publication. It may be 
indeed a question whether the amount of slop-work, almost necessitated by a newspaper, has 
not done more to deteriorate the character of engraving than even the pursuit of mere mechan- 
ical excellence into which the art was falling. " Anything good enough," so that it was first in 
the market, did not help to elevate the art. Some little attempt was made by Leslie, in 1867, 
when I first came to this country, to improve the work in his paper; but the effort lasted only 
a few months. I suppose it did not pay. The unknowing public did not demand improvement. 
Of Leslie's other numerous illustrated publications there is no need to speak : they were and are 
of the same description as the newspaper. Nor of Harper s Weekly youmal of Civilization up 
to the same date, 1867, and even 'for some years later, can I as an artist speak with more 
satisfaction. I find there only a few good cuts, much very common work (I speak simply of 
the engraving), a certain general improvement crawling through the first dozen years; but 
nothing to which I could refer an engraver for his learning or to stir his emulation. The earlier 
newspapers (Strong's, Barnum's, Anthony's), following the example of the London Illustrated 
News, were at least not sparing of illustration, such as it was. The cuts in the early numbers 
of Harper are few and far between, of no great importance either. 

The first number of the yournal of Civilization, January 3, 1857, contains four two-column 
cuts about three inches high, and two comic cuts, one a column and a half, the other three 
columns wide. This is all, except the well-known heading, in the " illustrated " paper. No. 2 
affords a yet poorer lot of illustration, — eight small cuts, not one of them three inches square. 
No. 3 ventures on a cut across the top of the four columns, two nearly three-column cuts, and 
a column portrait. No. 4 really makes a show, — eleven cuts in the two centre pages, nothing 
elsewhere. Thenceforth there is a gentle increase of embellishment, mostly common cuts, such 
as might illustrate cheap octavo and duodecimo books: landscapes, portraits, with occasional 
comic cuts, social or political, of the usual excellence. By the time we come to No. 16 there 
is a beginning of newspaper work, representations of events, a good portrait of the then 
Governor of New York, and three half-page cuts of Hon. E. Everett in the Assembly at Albany, 
and Miss Rothschild's Wedding; besides two pages of small cuts of news from Nicaragua, — fairly 
engraved and well printed ; and a batch of comics. A later number has a portrait of Palmerston 
and half a page of English news, suggestive (perhaps incorrectly) of importation of casts. 
Before the six months are out we have a full front-page engraving, portraits of Prince Frederic 
William of Prussia and the Princess Royal of England; and soon after there is a full-page 
royal Victorian " drawing-room," and proper newspaper complement of portraits, scenes, fashions, 
and caricatures. A two-page cut of the Collins steamship astonishes us in No. 39. But neither 
engraving nor printing improves at the same rate. Indeed, in this first volume there is little to 
notice as engraving, except some good portraits from drawings by S. Wallin. It may be worth 
remarking that Homer and Hennessy seem to have here made their beginnings as draughtsmen. 
As the years go on, larger cuts, with necessarily bolder work, are ventured on. There is daring, 
if little art: evidence of a certain mastery of the graver gained through the larger practice,— 
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Engraved by Harley. — Drawn by Darley. 

From "The Riverside Magazine." Published by Hurd & Houghton. 

evidence also of always haste, that enemy of perfection. During the War much attention to 
art was not to be expected: the earliest news had to be cared for. Again my criticism refers 
only to the engraving. The sketches of Waud, Homer, and others, do not come into my province, 
except so far as I may remark, while recognizing their originality and vigor, that the drawings 
on the wood could only be hurried, and the engraver also had to work against time. Excep- 
tions of course may be found. A masterly portrait of Martin Van Buren, drawn I suppose by 
Wallin, whose portraits are always good, appears in No. 293, Vol. VI., vigorously and beautifully 
engraved and as well printed. There is no engraver's name to it. In 1863 (Nov. 21) I find 
another good piece of large work, — the Great Russian Ball, drawn on the wood by Winslow 
Homer. By 1871 the improvement is very noticeable. Designs and engravings assume a more 
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ambitious character, both in size and in effect. But the engraving is not much improved. 
Allowing for exceptions, I would rather call it more careless than ever. And by this time so 
great a proportion of foreign work occupies the paper that it is impossible, unless led by names 
of known engravers (seldom allowed to assert themselves in an engraving establishment), to place 
anything as really native talent. 

Anderson and Adams — it cannot be too often repeated — drew with the graver. Had An- 
derson's Ridinger and Teniers prints been taken as exemplars, [but it would seem that these had 
passed out of sight, disregarded and forgotten,] the large work required in the newspapers had 
been a noble education for the engravers. Even in Anderson's rudest work every line is the 
line of an artist, a line with meaning: the ordinary newspaper cutting had no meaning. Except 
in the portraits, the one object appeared to be to keep color. Form might take care of itself. 
Certain conventional lines, a little rougher or a little smoother, not always that, served for skies, 
walls, ground; a flatter line passed for water, and a short dig with the graver for trees. It 
was conventionality of the worst kind, not formality respecting some recognized rules, but for- 
mality without perception, the work of sheer ignorance and absence of mind. Men for so much 
a week got into the way of " engraving," knowing and caring nothing for it as an art. Even the 
better class of work suffered from this habitual slovenliness and want of drawing. Bad habits 
cannot be acquired with impunity. It was with some hope of remedying this state of things 
that in 187 1 I brought out an eight-page folio of large engravings, called American Enterprise, 
the drawings chiefly by Hennessy, the engraving by W. J. and H. D. Linton and Alfred Harral 
(a pupil of Orrin Smith). The largest, Bacchus in America, 25 X 16 inches, drawn by Hen- 
nessy and engraved entirely by me, I may notice as I believe the largest wood-engraving ever 
done as a studied work of art, [larger cuts not artistic there certainly are,] and also because it 
was an endeavor to recall attention to the old white line of Anderson and Bewick. 

Almost simultaneously with this, Every Saturday (Fields, Osgood, & Co., Boston) came out 
as an illustrated newspaper, promising attention to art, and looking to a successful competition 
with Harper's Weekly by means of better paper and printing. Its early numbers were filled 
with electrotypes from the London Graphic, on the use of which, indeed, the speculation was 
based. As opportunity offered, American work supplemented the foreign ; but when the Franco- 
Prussian war began, news again took the place of art: quite right perhaps from a publisher's 
standing-point, but in this instance not advantageous even to the publisher. Every Saturday 
did not live through a second year. 

Our Young Folks (Ticknor & Fields, Boston) an octavo monthly magazine, begun in 1865 
and continuing to 1873, may be referred to as showing the average ability of that period: 
including the names of Davis & Spier, Morse, Redding, Matthews & Robins, N. Orr, Kingdon & 
Boyd, Richardson, Kilburn, Cullen, Anthony, and Linton, as engravers; and Eytinge, Fay, Fenn, 
Hoppin, Homer, Hennessy, Champney, Davenport, Barry, Herrick, Darley, Forbes, Sheppard, 
Waud, White, Mary A. Hallock, Jessie Curtis, and Lucy Gibbons, as designers. 

Hurd & Houghton also, in 1867, '68, '69, '70, issued a monthly, the Riverside Magazine ; 
the cuts in the letter-press generally inferior to those in Our Young Folks, but with more 
ambitious effort in the larger unbacked page designs. Chief of these are some designs by John 
La Farge, engraved by Henry Marsh. The engraving I reserve for future consideration. There 
is also a series of subjects by H. L. Stephens, illustrating Nursery Rhymes, to be noticed both 
for the fancy of the designer and for Harley's excellent engraving, — only too much refined, and 
so losing force and effect. Harley's best work in figures is, however, to be seen here; his best 
of all, more vigorous than the rest, but equally careful, is one cut of Jack of the Mill, from a 
drawing by Darley, in Vol. IV. p. 332. An excellent cut of Robinson Crusoe, by Marsh, from 
an unusually careful drawing by Nast, is borrowed from Vol. II. p. 145. (See next page.) 

Scribner's Magazine, begun in November, 1871, demands with Harper's after same date more 
distinct attention. 
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Drawn by Nast. — Engraved by H. Marsh. 

From "The Riverside Magazine." Published by Hurd & Houghton. 

In 1872 another monthly, The Aldine Press, for four years before an illustrated advertising 
sheet, developed into The Aldine, the Art Journal of America; larger than Harper's Weekly, 
aiming at more careful engraving than the usual staple of the newspaper, with better paper and 
good printing. The early numbers may be spoken of as tentative. The printing was good, 
though on the wrong French principle, of polished paper and brilliant ink, contrasts of color 
preferred to tone ; the engravings also were creditable, notwithstanding the difficulty of suddenly 
escaping from a newspaper style. And the importation of French and German engravings was 
certainly useful for educational comparison. I may mention my own work here: Pines of the 
Raquette (1872), and White Birches of the Saranak (1873), from drawings by John Hows; 
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ENGRAVED BY JONNARD. 

Erom '"J 'he Aldine." 
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Blood Money (1872), after Victor Nehlig; and River Creek, after T. Moran, and On Long Island 
Sound, after M. F. H. de Haas (both in 1873). I think I have done no better ^work than these. 
There are good cuts also by Bogert, Davis & Spier, and Quartley. Early work of Cole and 
Juengling will also be found in the Aldine. The drawings show the names of Thomas and 
Peter Moran, Woodward, J. S. Davis, Whittredge, Casilear, De Haas, Hows, Hubbard, Nehlig, 
Laurie, McEntee, Homer D. Martin, Van Elten : a sufficient variety, not counting English, 
French, and German. The most numerous engravings are by French hands, Maurand and 
Jonnard: Maurand for some years working in this country. Maurand's landscapes are capital, 
daring, and with more drawing as well as decision than is usual in American or English engrav- 
ing; failing nowhere from the engraver's lack of confidence in himself, but wanting grace and 
tenderness and respect for the individuality of the drawing. They are all clever, but they are 
all Maurand. And the best of them is not so. good as the Valley of the Babbling Waters by 
Bogert, a full-page cut in Vol. VII., 1874-5. In figures Maurand is excelled by Jonnard. His 
engraving also is generally too hard, of the metallic school of Pannemaker; but, when he steps 
beyond that, worthy of study by whoever is desirous of seeing how the boldest lines may yet 
be harmonious and refined. His engraving of Inspiration (No. 1, Vol. VIII., 1877) is a master- 
piece of vigorous yet perfectly finished work. His Cinderella (here given) is very expressive 
of his best style. Other work in the Aldine would also claim notice, but the " Aldine Co. Sc." 
or the " Aldine Co. Xylo." cut across the engravers' names warns us off from further comment. 
For the rest, by the work it has given to both foreign and native artists, by its importation of 
good engravings, and by its good printing, the Aldine has undoubtedly helped to a considerable 
extent the progress of engraving in America. 

Some few words as we pass on our way may not be out of place in mention of the Engrav- 
ing School for Women, generously established, in 1859, by the benevolence of Mr. Peter Cooper, 
at the Cooper Institute, in New York. The school, indeed, had its first beginning from the 
energy of a few ladies, and was for some time supported by voluntary subscriptions collected 
among their friends. These means, however, being insufficient, Mr. Cooper was persuaded to 
make it a part of the gratuitous system of instruction at the Institute. Before its incorporation 
with that, Mr. Herrick had been engaged as instructor. Mr. O'Brien succeeded him at the 
Institute; and afterwards I for a time endeavored to supply his place. The school has since 
been under the superintendence of Miss Cogswell, and deserves every possible aid and encour- 
agement from those who care to help a fair opportunity for appropriate and profitable occupa- 
tion for women. No great artist with the graver may have yet proceeded thence; but Miss 
Powell's conscientious work has earned a place in Scribner's Portfolio, and many women have 
found employment after there qualifying. It was at the Cooper Institute, too, in the School of 
Design, under the able tuition of the late Dr. Rimmer, that Mrs. Foote (then Miss Hallock), 
the best of our designers on the wood, began her art studies. In the same school Miss Curtis, 
Miss Gibbons, and Miss Ledyard had their first lessons. 

W. J. Linton. 



